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Qu'Appelle  Building, 
Edmonton, 

August  11,  1945. 


Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke, 

Chairman,  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee: 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  the  final  report  of  the 
survey  into  post-war  buying  intentions  conducted  by  the  Survey 
Management  Committee  among  the  farm  operators  of  the  Province. 

The  success  of  the  survey  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
co-operation  of  those  who  voluntarily  assisted  this  committee  in  its 
work.  I should  especially  mention  the  workers  of  the  various  regional 
committees  and  the  staff  of  the  Economics  Division,  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Spence  at  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

Included  in  this  survey  was  one  projected  by  the  Division  to 
inquire  into  the  farm  machinery  plans  of  Alberta  farmers,  and  the 
partial  consolidation  of  our  tasks  gave  us  the  advantage  of  fine 
co-operation  by  Dr.  Spence  and  his  staff. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Reg.  T.  Rose, 

Chairman,  Survey  Management  Committee. 


The  Survey  Committee 


The  Survey  Management  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  from  the  people  of  the  Province  as  producers, 
distributors,  and  consumers,— 

(a)  A report  of  the  changes  affecting  them,  which  have  occurred 
during  the  five  years  of  war; 

(b)  A statement  of  their  expectations  and  plans  for  the  post-war 
years; 

(c)  Their  suggestions  of  ways  and  means  of  facilitating  the 
transition  from  a war-time  to  a peace-time  economy;  and 

(d)  Their  recommendations  for  expanding  industry,  production, 
services,  and  employment  in  the  Province  in  the  period  after 
the  war  ends. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  information  secured  would  be  of 
special  value  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Post-War  Reconstruction 
Committee  in  respect  of  the  recommendations  made  by  these  com- 
mittees. 

The  Survey  Management  Committee  consisted  of  the  following: 


REG.  T.  ROSE,  Chairman Executive-secretary,  Edmonton  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 

ANDREW  STEWART ..Department  of  Political  Economy,  Univer- 

sity of  Alberta. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON Calgary  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Secretary  Sub- 

committee on  Industry,  Alberta  Post-War 
Reconstruction  Committee. 

RUDOLPH  HENNIG United  Farmers  of  Alberta. 

DAVID  ROBERTS Alberta  Association  of  Municipal  Districts. 

R.  J.  GIBB City  Commissioner,  Edmonton,  Union  of 

Alberta  Municipalities.. 

WM.  HAWRELAK,  JR Alberta  Farmers'  Union. 

J.  A.  CHRISTIANSEN Edmonton  Chamber  of'  Commerce. 

DR.  C.  C.  SPENCE Economics  Division,  Dominion  Department 

of  Agriculture. 

ALDERMAN  FRED  CHALK City  of  Calgary  and  representative  of 

Southern  Alberta. 

E.  J.  MARTIN Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 

Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  D.  CARRIGAN Secretary,  Alberta  Post-war  Reconstruction 

Committee. 

Assisting  the  Survey  Management  Committee  in  its  work  was 
H.  P.  Brownlee,  Provincial  Statistician,  whose  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion merits  appreciation. 


Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee 


FARM  SURVEy 

L— REPORT 

A farm  survey  was  undertaken  by  the  Committee  at  the  same 
time  as  the  surveys  of  urban  householders,  retail  and  wholesale 
businesses.  The  objectives  of  the  farm  survey  were:  (a)  to  discover 
the  changes  in  farm  organization  (employment,  equipment,  crops  and 
live  stock)  which  have  occurred  in  response  to  war-time  conditions, 
and  the  expected  changes  in  production  and  employment  after  the 
war;  (b)  to  record  the  post-war  buying  intentions  and  preferences  of 
farm  families,  and  the  manner  in  which  expenditures  will  be 
financed;  and  (c)  to  gather  suggestions  for  facilitating  the  change-over 
from  war-time  to  peace-time  organization  on  the  farms. 

Common  Utilization  of  Alberta  Farm  Lands 

The  pattern  of  farm  organization  in  Alberta  varies  little  from  one 
region  to  another.  While  it  is  true  there  are  larger  acreages  of  one 
kind  of  crop  in  one  district  compared  with ' another,  due  to  slight 
differences  in  temperature  and  precipitation  as  well  as  soil  and 
topography,  and  these  climatic  and  land  features  to  some  extent 
indirectly  influence  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  live  stock  kept,  in 
general,  however,  the  same  kind  of  crops  are  grown  and  the  same 
kinds  of  live  stock  are  raised  in  the  farthest  northern  points  of  any 
considerable  size  of  settlement,  as  are  produced  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  United  States-Alberta  boundary.  The  two  areas  are  more  than 
550  miles  apart.  In  this  wide  expanse  the  main  cultivable  crops  are 
wheat,  oats  and  barley;  the  productive  kind  of  live  stock  are  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry  and  sheep,  with  the  latter  of  much  less  significance  in 
most  farming  areas  than  the  other  kinds  of  crops  and  animals. 

Past  Trends  in  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops 

In  the  development  of  the  Province  there  was  an  almost  con- 
tinuous expansion  in  wheat  acreage  up  to  1941,  after  which  the 
piling  up  of  surpluses  due  to  three  years  of  better  than  average  yields 
across  the  prairies  and  disruption  of  marketing  channels  on  account 
of  the  war,  acreage  was  reduced  by  about  three  million,  to  five 
million  acres.  Direct  payments  were  made  by  the  government  from 
1941  to  1943,  to  encourage  farmers  to  utilize  their  land  for  other 
purposes  than  growing  wheat.  Oat  acreage,  which  had  remained 
fairly  stable  since  1920  at  between  2 and  3 million  acres,  reached  an 
all-time  high  in  1943,  at  more  than  3 V2  million.  Barley  acreage  has 
been  increased  steadily  from  Vz  million  acres  in  the  mid-twenties  to 
slightly  less  than  2 millions  in  1944. 

Present  and  Post-War  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops 

The  low  point  in  wheat  acreage  was  reached  in  1943,  at  a little 
less  than  5 millions,  but  in  1944,  it  amounted  to  over  6 Vz  millions, 
and  while  the  acreage  of  1945,  is  reported  to  be  only  slightly  more 
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than  that  of  1944  on  account  of  a late  spring,  Alberta  farmers  antici- 
pate and  plan  a post-war  wheat  acreage  approximately  that  prevail- 
ing before  and  during  the  early  war  years — nearly  8 millions.  They 
also  plan  for  a slight  increase  in  oat  acreage  over  1 944  of  about  6 per 
cent,  and  barley  15  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  additional  land — 
approximately  2 million  acres*- — which  it  is  planned  to  bring  under 
cultivation,  these  acreage  increases  appear  probable. 

Another  probable  development  based  on  farmers'  intentions  is 
the  increased  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  cultivated  pasture, 
and  the  slight  reduction  of  that  in  fallow.  While  acreage  in  hay  and 
tame  pasture  barely  exceeds  1 Vi  million  acres,  the  survey  indicates 
a 19  per  cent  increase  during  the  post-war  period.  Fallowing  will  be 
reduced  by  about  5 per  cent.  It  amounted  to  about  the  same  acreage 
as  devoted  to  wheat  in  1944,  namely,  6V2  millions. 

Present  Farm  Types  to  Remain 

All  of  the  plans  for  utilization  of  the  land  after  the  war  indicate 
a continuation  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Province  of  the  present 
grain  and  live  stock  types  of  farming,  with  about  the  same  emphasis 
on  the  various  enterprises  as  developed  during  the  war. 

Broadly  classified  by  types,  in  1944,  34  per  cent  of  the  farms  in 
Alberta  were  of  the  grain  type,  38  per  cent  live  stock,  26  per  cent 
mixed  grain  and  live  stock,  and  2 per  cent  which  would  not  qualify 
in  one  of  these  three  main  type  descriptions.  The  latter  are  farms  of 
which  the  operator  had  another  important  means  of  livelihood  in 
addition  to  the  farm  such  as  commercial  trucking,  agent  in  elevator, 
and  so  forth.  The  basis  of  classification  was  the  proportion  of  gross 
revenue  received  from  cash  sale  of  grain,  and  of  live  stock  and  live 
stock  productsf. 

Productive  Live  Stock  Numbers.  Past.  Present  and  Future 

The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  in  Alberta  in  1944  was  about  l3/4 
million  which  was  about  one-third  more  than  the  number  of  cattle 
on  farms  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  In  only  one  year, 
namely  1921,  were  there  more  cattle.  Farmers  plan  for  nearly  2 
million  head — dairy  and  beef — during  the  post-war  period,  with  a 
larger  proportionate  increase  of  beef  cattle  than  of  dairy.  There  has 
been  a phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  produced  in 
Alberta  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  number  of  hogs  on 
farms  of  Alberta  in  1944  (at  2lA  million)  was  about  two-and  one-half 
times  the  average  number  found  at  mid-year  on  farms  for  the  five 
pre-war  years.  While  there  has  been  some  reduction  in  the  number 
of  hogs  produced  during  the  past  year,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
farmers  to  continue  in  hogs  to  about  the  same  extent  or  even  a little 
above  the  1945  numbers  during  the  post-war  period. 

By  1943  the  population  of  chickens  on  farms  in  Alberta  had 
doubled  that  of  1921.  The  increase  had  been  gradual,  but  from  1943 

*On  present  occupied  farms  only.  See  later  section  of  this  report. 

tFarms  where  75  per  cent  or  more  of  gross  revenue  was  derived  from  sale  of  grain 
were  classified  as  ‘grain’  farms.  Farms  where  50  per  cent  or  more  of  gross 
revenue  was  derived  from  sale  of  live  stock  and  live  stock  products  were  classi- 
fied as  ‘live  stock’  farms.  Farms  with  less  than  75  per  cent  of  gross  revenue  from 
sale  of  grain  and  less  than  50  per  cent  of  gross  revenue  from;  sale  of  live  stock 
and  live  stock  products  were  classified  as  “mixed’  farms. 
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to  1944  there  occurred  a larger  increase  than  at  any  comparative 
interval  during  those  two  decades.  There  were  almost  11  million 
chickens  in  Alberta  in  1944,.  and  farmers  have  indicated  they  are 
likely  to  increase  this  number  slightly  in  the  post-war  period.  The 
most  substantial  increases  are  planned  by  small  farmers. 

The  foregoing  are  the  chief  crops  and  productive  live  stock  in 
Alberta. 

Increase  in  Labour  for  Farms 

In  the  modest  expansion  to  take  place  during  the  post-war  years 
in  crop  acreages  and  live  stock  numbers,  Alberta  farmers  are  con- 
templating more  help  on  the  farm  than  they  have  had  during  the 
war  years.  They  are  expecting  about  20,000  persons  to  return  to 
the  home  farm  after  the  war,  16,000  of  whom  are  from  the  armed 
forces.  But  offsetting  these  to  a large  extent  will  be  nearly  14,000 
males  and  females  now  over  15  years  of  age  who  expect  to  leave 
the  home  farms  after  the  war  to  seek  other  occupations,  leaving  a 
net  gain  of  family  help  for  the  farms  of  6,000. 

In  the  matter  of  hired  help,  the  farmers'  plans  are  to  use  more 
than  two-and  one-half  times  the  year-round  help  being  used  to-day. 
The  number  of  year-round  male  help  on  farms  in  Alberta  in  1944,  was 
estimated  at  slightly  less  than  8,000.  In  1939,  this  was  approximately 
14,500.  Of  summer  help  (by  month)  during  the  post-war  period, 
farmers  expect  to  employ  nearly  32,000  men,  or  three  and  one-half 
times  the  number  employed  in  1944.  In  1939,  the  number  of  men 
employed  for  the  summer  months  only,  was  more  than  29,000.  Con- 
cerning help  in  the  home,  farmers  expect  to  use  only  slightly  more 
than  in  1944.  The  number  so  employed  runs  between  9,000  and 
10,000  for  the  Province. 

Retirements  from  Active  Work  on  Farm 

Many  men  expect  to  retire  from  active  work  on  the  farms,  and 
this  probably  will  mean  that  a larger  number  of  family  help 
expected  to  return  to  the  home  farms,  will  take  the  place  of  others  now 
active.  In  a study  of  representative  farms  in  central  Alberta  in  1944, 
one  in  every  five  of  their  operators  was  over  60  years  of  age*. 

Mechanization  on  Farms  Continues 

More  will  be  accomplished  per  man  in  the  post-war,  than  in  the 
pre-war  period.  The  mechanization  which  started  on  the  large  wheat 
farms  in  the  south  has  spread  to  the  half-section  and  smaller  mixed 
farms  of  the  north.  The  combine  is  more  widely  distributed;  the 
sweep  and  the  overshot  stacker  has  spread  from  the  ranch  to  the 
farm;  and  the  tractor  has  become  commonplace  and  universal.  The 
shortage  of  labour  on  the  farms  has  drawn  on  the  ingenuity  of  their 
operators,  and  they  have  devised  many  machines  to  save  man 
labour.  These  will  stay. 

*Farm  Business  Studies,  < Central  Alberta,  1944.  Economics  Division,  Dominion 
Department  of.  Agriculture  and  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
the  University  of  Alberta. 
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On  the  farms  of  Alberta  to-day,  there  are  upwards  of  54,000 
tractors  in  usef.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  are  6 years  old  or  less, 
and  thus  were  bought  in  1939,  and  during  the  war.  The  average  life 
use  of  a tractor  under  Alberta  farm  conditions  is  about  14  years,  and 
nearly  13,000  of  the  54,000  tractors  are  of  this  age  or  more;  so  that  out 
of  nearly  39,000  tractors  which  Alberta  farmers  plan  to  buy  during 
1945,  and  the  three  years  following,  at  least  one-third  will  be  for 
replacement.  This  means,  however,  that  a good  many  tractors  are 
projected  for  existing  farms  now  operated  by  horses. 

The  number  of  horses  on  Alberta  farms  is  definitely  on  the 
decline.  At  600,000  head  there  were  only  about  two-thirds  the 
number  of  horses  on  Alberta  farms  in  1944,  there  were  in  1921,  a 
year  referred  to  previously  in  this  report.  Even  with  this  present 
number  of  horses,  only  7 out  of  10  were  actually  used  on  the  farms 
in  1944. 

The  present  number  of  harvester  combines  on  Alberta  farms  of 
over  12,000  acres,  will  be  almost  doubled  within  the  next  3 years, 
according  to  the  announced  plans  of  the  farmers.  The  number  of  one- 
way tillage  implements  will  be  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  the  same 
period.  A similar  percentage  increase  may  be  expected  of  trucks. 
At  present  there  are  nearly  20,000  trucks  in  use  on  the  farms  in 
Alberta,  and  47,000  automobiles.  While  the  number  of  milking 
machines  on  farms  in  the  Province  at  a little  less  than  1,400  is  small, 
relative  to  other  kinds  of  farm  equipment,  the  planned  purchases  of 
an  additional  1,200  in  the  post-war  years,  indicates  considerable 
labour  saving  in  dairying. 

Farm  Plants  to  Expand 

Modern  equipment  will  contribute  to  the  modest  expansion  in 
several  directions  of  the  existing  farm  plants  in  Alberta.  While  prices 
of  farm  products  may  be  less  -encouraging  for  this  expansion  than 
those  which  have  prevailed  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the 
general  expansion  is  but  a natural  one,  and  is  only  a continuation  of 
the  long-time  trend  of  development  in  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
Province. 

Any  doubt  regarding  this  anticipated  expansion  of  farm 
plant,  even  as  indicated  by  farmers  in  the  event  of  lower  prices  for 
their  products,  can  be  dispelled  by  an  examination  of  the  situation 
obtaining  during  the  thirties.  In  those  years  of  rock-bottom  prices, 
production  did  not  slow  down.  It  was  increased  in  all  except  the 
drouth  areas.  Crop  acreages  and  live  stock  'holdings  were  greatly 
in  excess  of  those  prevailing  during  the  relatively  prosperous 
twenties.  The  result  was,  that  despite  the  depression,  production  was 
increased. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  there  will  not  be  the 
recurring  periodic  contraction  and  expansion  of  crop  acreages,  and 
live  stock  numbers  of  individual  enterprises  as  have  occurred  in  the 
past,  brought  on  by  changing  price  relationships.  Such  may  be 

tA  Survey  of  Farm  Machinery  Needs  was  made  across  Canada  in  the  early  months 
of  1945  by  the  Economics  Division,  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
co-operation  with  various  Provincial  agencies.  In  Aiberta  this  inquiry  was  made 
a part  of  the  Farm  Survey,  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee.  A full  report 
on  the  numbers  of  the  several  kinds  of  farm  machinery  on  Alberta  farms  giving 
size,  type,  age,  and  condition,  and  anticipated  life,  together  with  the  farmer’s 
plans  of  replacement  and  additions  to  farm  machinery  has  been  prepared  and  it 
is  expected  it  will  be  published  shortly  with  similar  reports  for  the  other  prov- 
inces by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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desirable  and  necessary  to  bring  about  needed  adjustments  in  the 
use  of  our  resources.  But  the  long-time  trend  will  be  one  of  expansion, 
and  the  farmers  in  their  statements  have  indicated  a continued  move- 
ment in  that  direction  during  the  immediate  post-war  years. 

Home  Improvements  as  Well  as 
Farm  Enterprise  Expansion 

But  the  farmers'  plans  go  beyond  the  expansion  of  the  existing 
farm  plant.  They  call  for  its  improvement,  the  addition  of  other 
facilities,  and  farm  and  home  conveniences.  Many  of  these  have 
been  planned  for  more  than  a decade,  but  were  impossible  to  attain 
during  the  thirties  on  account  of  the  low  farm  income,  and  during  the 
forties  because  of  material  and  labour  shortages. 

In  this  farm  plant  expansion  and  improvement  during  the  post- 
war period,  the  farmers  of  Alberta  plan  to  spend  more  than  $400,- 
000,000  exclusive  of  land  purchases.  Of  this,  approximately  two- 
fifths  will  be  spent  on  farm  machinery  and  equipment  and  one-fifth 
on  building  and  improving  farm  houses'.  The  other  two-fifths  to  be 
expended  upon  the  erection  and  improvement  of  farm  buildings  other 
than  the  house,  home  furnishings,  fencing,  wells  and  breaking  out 
additional  land. 

Expenditures  Planned  on  Farm  Buildings 

On  three  out  of  every  ten  occupied  farms  of  today  the  farmers 
are  planning  to  erect  a new  house  in  the  post-war  years  and  they 
estimate  an  expenditure  on  this  item  alone  of  approximately  $64,- 
000,000.  Major  additions  will  be  made  to  existing  houses  on  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  farms,  and  this  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  over  $10,- 
000,000.  The  most  common  type  of  house  improvement  planned  for 
is  adding  to  the  exterior  finish,  either  siding  and  painting  or 
stuccoing.  For  this  they  plan  to  spend  more  than  $5,000,000.  In  all 
more  than  $88,000,000  will  be  spent  on  farm  houses,  and  another 
$73,000,000  on  other  farm  buildings. 

Of  the  farm  buildings  other  than  the  house  the  item  which  calls 
for  the  largest  expenditures  is  new  barns.  Over  $27,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  these  and  on  about  three  in  ten  present  occupied  farms 
there  will  be  new  bams  built;  there  will  be  about  the  same  number 
of  machine  sheds,  and  of  garages  although  the  total  cost  will  be  less 
than  for  new  barns,  yet  estimated  at  another  $19,000,000.  Repairs 
are  needed  to  existing  bams,  garages,  machine  sheds,  pump  houses, 
granaries  and  other  farm  buildings,  and  for  these  the  farmers  anti- 
cipate spending  about  $10,000,000. 

Expenditures  in  Improving  More  Land 
and  Water  Supply 

Nearly  two  millions  of  acres  of  additional  land  will  be  broken 
for  cultivation  on  existing  farms  during  the  post-war  period,  for  which 
the  farmers  estimate  a cost  of  more  than  $23,000,000.  Of  the  addi- 
tional land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  on  presently  occupied 
farms  in  the  post-war  period,  more  than  one  and  one-half  million 
acres  is  roughly  north  of  a line  drawn  from  Olds  to  Lloydminster, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  about  $14  per  acre.  South  of  this  line  it  is 
planned  to  improve  less  than  one-half  million  acres,  at  a cost  of 
approximately  $7  per  acre. 
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Increasing  the  farm  water  supply  by  digging  more  wells,  con- 
structing dams  and  dugouts  will  take  another  $6,000,000. 

Plans  for  Farm  and  Home  Conveniences 

Alberta  farmers  plan  more  than  additions  to  existing  water 
supplies;  they  also  plan  on  more  convenient  water  facilities.  On 
one  farm  in  four,  plans  are  being  made  for  installing  a piped  water 
system,  and  on  only  a slightly  smaller  proportion  is  there  being 
planned  the  installation  of  a bath  and  plumbing  accommodation.  In 
total,  these  installations  will  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $11,000,000 
according  to  the  farmers  who  are  planning  for  them.  Central  heating 
(furnace)  is  another  home  comfort  and  convenience  which  is  being 
planned  by  Alberta  farmers — about  28  per  cent  of  them — and  they 
will  spend  only  a little  less  than  $5,000,000  on  this  item  during  the 
post-war  period.  About  the  same  proportion  of  Alberta  farmers  (27 
per  cent)  are  planning  on  purchasing  lighting  plants  which  will 
involve  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $ 1 0,000,000.  Power  washers,  stoves 
and  furniture  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  items  for  which  a substantial 
outlay  will  be  made  by  Alberta  farmers  on  their  homes  and  families. 
In  all,  on  home  and  family  the  Alberta  farmer  plans  to  spend  during 
the  post-war  period  approximately  $50,000,000. 

Appraisal  of  the  Need 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  our  Alberta  farms,  and  our  farm 
homes  will  realize  that  the  expansion  contemplated,  the  machinery 
types  and  designs  needed  to  successfully  farm  the  land,  the  growing 
and  adolescent  stage  of  our  agriculture  which  has  encouraged  a 
temporary,  rather  than  permanent  home  structure,  on  a vast  number 
of  farms,  will  realize  that  the  expenditures  contemplated,  while  on 
the  surface  appearing  stupendous,  are  very  modest  indeed.  This  is 
still  a new  country — the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  settled 
scarcely  more  than  three  decades  by  a people  who,  in  the  main, 
brought  little  worldy  goods  with  them.  Except  for  a splurge  during 
the  Great  War,  No.  1 years,  and  again  during  the  twenties,  a rela- 
tively short  time,  little  farmstead  and  home  improvement  requiring  an 
outlay  of  considerable  capital  investment  has  taken  place  beyond 
the  initial  stages  of  making  farms  from  the  land.  The  farmers  had 
few  implements  and  equipment  passed  on  to  them  or  made  available 
for  their  use  by  an  established  relative-neighbour — because  all  were 
starting  up;  and  what  implements  were  brought  from  older  settled 
parts  did  not  prove  adaptable  for  long  under  Western  farming 
conditions.  Likewise  the  farm  home  received  little  or  no  furniture 
and  equipment  out  of  grandfather's  big  house  on  the  hill,  because 
grandfather's  house  was  a long  distance  away.  This  is  not  intended 
to  discount  the  large  amount  of  goods  and  chattels  which  were 
brought  into  Alberta  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  from  Eastern  Canada, 
and  points  in  the  United  States,  in  the  carloads  of  settlers'  goods; 
nor  the  capital  which  was  raised  by  mortgaging  land  in  those  older 
farming  regions  to  start  up  a son  or  brother  in  farming  in  this  newer 
country.  These  contributions  were  considerable.  But  relatively 
speaking,  only  the  bare  necessities  for  establishing  a farm  and  home 
were  available  at  the  beginning.  The  first  surpluses  earned  had  to 
be  used  in  adding  capital  to  the  farm  in  the  form  of  larger  improved 
acreage,  live  stock  and  equipment,  in  order  to  add  to  the  earning 
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capacity  of  the  farm  unit.  For  most  farmers,  farm  and  home  improve- 
ments had  to  be  delayed.  In  general  this  building  up  process  had 
scarcely  well  advanced  when  the  depression  years  of  the  thirties 
struck.  Farm  incomes  in  that  period  did  not  permit  needed  improve- 
ments, and  in  fact,  were  not  adequate  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
existing  structures  of  farm  and  home.  During  the  late  thirties,  farm 
income  rose,  and  the  rise  was  continued  throughout  the  forties,  but 
the  war  further  delayed  much  of  the  needed  and  planned  improve- 
ments on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  These  are  the  reasons  for  the 
demand  which  exists,  ,the  question  is;  how  effective  is  this  demand? 

Is  the  Demand  Effective? 

The  farmers  were  asked  how  they  expected  to  finance  their 
planned  post-war  purchases.  The  replies  indicate  that  slightly  over 
one-half  would  be  financed  out  of  current  income,  nearly  one-fourth 
out  of  savings,  and  the  remainder  by  instalment  credit  and  by 
borrowing. 

Financing  by  instalment  credit  was  chiefly  associated  with  the 
purchase  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment.  Direct  borrowing  was 
associated  with  the  building  of  a new  house  or  other  major  expendi- 
ture in  the  building  line.  Only  17  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  planning 
to  borrow  money  to  finance  post-war  purchases,  and  plan  to  borrow 
only  8 per  cent  of  total  purchases. 

Plan  Purchases  from  Savings 

Out  of  farmers'  savings  will  come  $100,000,000  to  help  finance 
the  planned  post-war  purchases,  according  to  the  farmers'  state- 
ments. Fifty-three  per  cent  report  they  will  use  'savings'  to 
finance  post-war  purchases.  While  statistics  on  farmers'  savings  are 
not  obtainable,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  figure  is  readily 
available  from  that  source.  More  than  $200,000,000  have  been 
invested  in  Victory  bonds  by  private  investors  of  Alberta.  These 
include  both  urban  and  rural  residents.  While  it  has  been  estimated 
that  less  than  one-half  of  the  savings  in  Victory  bonds  is  held  by  farm 
people,  nevertheless  it  is  no  doubt  a substantial  amount.  Deposits  in 
Canada's  chartered  banks  have  increased  from  approximately 
$2,600,000,000  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  nearly  $5,000,000,000  in 
1944.  Figures  on  banks  deposits  by  provinces  and  division  as 
between  urban  and  rural  people  are  not  published;  but  it  would 
appear  reasonable  to  believe  that  at  least  a small  share  of  the 
$5,000,000,000  is  deposited  in  the  names  of  the  480  odd  thousand  rural 
inhabitants  of  Alberta,  who  comprise  more  than  4 per  cent  of  the 
people  of  Canada. 

One-Half  to  be  Financed  by  Current  Income 

As  mentioned,  more  than  one-half  of  the  Alberta  farmers' 
planned  purchases  are  to  be  financed  out  of  current  income — nearly 
$250,000,000 — and  it  is  here  that  it  would  be  well  to  examine  care- 
fully the  farmers'  ability  to  do  so.  In  Alberta  cash  income*  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products  in  1944,  at  $314,000,000  was  approximately 
two-and-one-half  times  the  same  item  in  1940.  It  amounted  to  $221,- 
000,000  in  1943.  The  net  income-f-  to  the  farmer  after  operating 

♦Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  “Cash  Income  from  the  Sale  of  Farm  Products  by 
Provinces”,  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  October  1942  to  March 
1944. 

t Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  “Net  Farm  Income,  Alberta  1940  to  1943”  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  April  to  June,  1944. 
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expenses  and  depreciation  costs  have  been  deducted  from  the  gross 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  $90,000,000  in  each  of  the  years  1940 
and  1941;  in  1942,  about  $236,000,000;  and  in  1943,  over  $128,000,000. 
While  figures  have  not  been  published  on  the  net  income  for  1944,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  rose  above  all  previous  records 
because  the  cash  income  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  products  along 
with  government  payments  was  nearly  $100,000,000  above  the 
highest  amount  to  be  received  in  any  other  year.  The  previous  high 
was  in  1943.  It  would  appear  that  the  net  farm  income  to  the  farmers 
of  Alberta  during  the  three-year  period  1942,  1943,  and  1944  .was  well 
over  $200,000,000  on  an  average  annually.  From  this  net  farm 
income  must  be  deducted  the  cash  farm  living  expenses  to  arrive  at 
a surplus  for  new  purchases  and  for  meeting  debts.  If  there  were  to 
be  allowed  $ 1 ,000  J for  each  of  the  82,000  farm  units  to  cover  cash 
living  expenses,  then  there  would  remain  $118,000,000  ($200-$82) 
which  in  three  years'  time  would  have  amounted  to  $354,000,000  to 
pay  for  new  purchases  and  pay  off  indebtedness. 

Farmers  Comparatively  Free  of  Debt 

The  proportion  of  farmer's  income  that  will  be  required  to  meet 
indebtedness  in  the  immediate  future  is  likely  to  be  relatively  small.* 
Most  of  the  indebtedness,  other  than  that  associated  with  real  estate, 
has  been  paid  off  during  the  past  few  years,  and  by  1944  the  debt  on 
real  estate  was  reduced  by  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  figure  in  1937,-j- 
So  that  if  farm  incomes  should  remain  on  a level  of  what  they  were 
during  the  past  three  years  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  farmers' 
current  annual  income  could  be  used  in  making  the  purchases  which 
they  have  planned  for  the  post-war  years.  If,  however,  the  farm 
income  was  to  fall  to  what  it  was  in  pre-war  years,  or  even  to  that 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  one  could  not  anticipate  the  planned 
programme  of  expenditures  on  housing,  for  the  home,  other  building, 
and  other  farm  improvements  as  well  as  machinery  and  equipment 
amounting  in  all  to  about  $425,000,000,  being  carried  out  in  the 
immediate  post-war  period.  However,  the  farmers  could  probably 
reach  midway  in  their  objective.  The  direction  of  this  planned 
expenditure  is  indicated  by  the  survey. 

The  opinions  of  farmers  as  to  community  needs  for  economic 
and  social  betterment  were  many  and  varied.  These  might  con- 
veniently fall  under  the  heads  of  agricultural  development,  health, 
roads  and  marketing,  education  and  miscellaneous. 

The  gist  of  a few  individual  reports  is  given  immediately 
following.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  represent 
individual  judgments  only.  They  have  not  been  weighted  in  the 
light  of  other  known  factors.  They  are  given  merely  as  a cross 
section  of  individual  thought  among  the  farm  operators. 

jin  a study  made  by  the  Dominion  Economics  Division  in  co-operation  with  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  University,  of  318  farm  bus- 
inesses in  central  Alberta  for  the  year  1943-44,  the  average  farm  family  cash 
living  costs,  - less  costs  of  new  furnishings  for  the  house,  was  approximately 
$1,000.  These  farms  are  located  in  the  Gadsby,  Drumheller,  and  Innisfail  areas 
where  the  level  of  living  rates  are  well  up  compared  with  other  districts  of  the 
Province.  Report  to  be  published  on  this  study  by  Economics  Division,  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

*Farm  Business  Studies,  Central  Alberta.  Dominion  Economics  Division,  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  Unpublished. 

tReport  on  Farm  Mortgage  Debts  in  the  Three  Prairie  Provinces.  Issued  by 
Dominion  Mortgage  and  Investments  Association,  Toronto.  April,  -1945. 
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Agricultural  Development 

The  price  of  farm  products  must  be  stabilized.  This  is  one 
opinion  that  finds  general  agreement  among  the  farmers  who 
co-operated  in  the  survey.  Not  the  same  unanimity  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  level  of  stabilization.  The  majority  were  content  with 
to-day's  prices,  and  indicated  that  these  were  "fair".  The  price  spread 
between  producer  and  consumer  for  farm  products  was  felt  by  some 
to  be  too  great.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Province,  freight  rates  were 
blamed  for  at  least  part  of  the  trouble. 

The  quota  system,  as  it  now  operates  in  grain  marketing, 
should  be  continued  and  extended  to  other  products.  There  was  an 
insistent  demand  for  the  continued  use  of  the  Dominion  Wheat  Board. 
An  extension  of  co-operative  activity  in  both  the  consumer  and 
producer  fields  is  advocated.  Carlot  buying  of  bulk  products  meets 
with  the  approval  of  many  farmers.  Some  farmers  want  to  see  public 
ownership  of  the  packing  plants  while  others  suggested  that  the 
mechanics  of  shipping  and  selling  live  stock  could  be  greatly 
improved  if  a more  co-operative  attitude  by  seller  and  buyer 
obtained. 

The  necessity  of  improving  Alberta  live  stock  has  not  been 
overlooked.  The  extensive  use  of  better  sires  coupled  with  an 
educational  programme,  is  one  approach  to  this  topic.  Veterinary 
surgeons  are  required  in  many  districts. 

The  present  shortage  of  farm  machinery  prompted  numerous 
remarks.  Foremost  among  these  was  a demand  for  co-operative 
distribution.  Some  farmers  would  like  to  see  a move  to  standardize 
the  various  types  and  models  while  others  believed  that  the  co-opera- 
tive approach  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  larger  units  would  be  a 
sound  idea.  In  the  north,  bush  clearing  machinery  is  in  demand  and 
municipal  ownership  of  larger  power  units  is  recommended. 

Weeds  present  an  ever  growing  problem  to  the  farmer.  Reading 
their  comments  about  present  day  control  measures  leaves  one  in 
little  doubt  of  this  fact.  Clean  seed  is  a necessity  and  community 
grain  cleaners  were  frequently  advocated.  Special  implements  for 
particular  weeds  could  be  purchased  by  the  municipality  and  rented 
to  the  farmers,  was  the  opinion  of  one  operator.  Chemicals  are  not 
being  used  as  they  might  be,  and  an  extensive  experimental  pro- 
gramme should  be  undertaken  in  this  regard.  The  use  of  local  weed 
inspectors  is  objected  to  by  some,  and  a comprehensive,  all  inclusive 
programme  of  community  control  under  the  direction  of  trained  men 
is  suggested  as  one  possible  solution. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  there  is  an  insistent  demand 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  "under  the  ditch".  Irrigation 
can  be  extended.  The  suggestion  that  power  be  generated  at  the 
irrigation  dam  sites,  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  Dams  and  dugouts 
for  stock  watering  are  needed  in  some  areas  and  the  use  of  larger 
community  machinery  could  provide  these. 

The  experimental  farm  programme  should  be  enlarged.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  operators  a more  extensive  use  of  illustration 
stations  is  advisable.  The  farmers  feel  that  there  is  not  enough 
scientific  research  being  undertaken,  and  that  the  knowledge  avail- 
able is  not  disseminated  as  successfully  as  it  might  be.  The  use  of 
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short  courses,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  agricultural  schools,  and  other 
similar  institutions  must  be  extended  and  improved,  so  that  effective 
production  practices  can  be  more  generally  understood  and  used. 
An  insistent  demand  for  more  District  Agriculturists  was  voiced. 
Some  suggested  that  they  be  given  a wider  field  of  action. 

Health 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  farmers  demanded  "state  medicine". 
From  the  comments  which  were  recorded,  it  is  not  clear  that  any 
distinction  was  made  between  "health  insurance"  and  "state  med- 
icine". It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  what  the  advocates  of  "state 
medicine"  want  is  a government  plan,  which  will  make  the  benefits 
of  medical  science,  both  curative  and  preventive,  available  to  the 
people  of  Alberta. 

A serious  shortage  of  trained  personnel  is  reported  from  all 
country  districts.  A lack  of  doctors  is  the  most  pressing  problem,  and 
some  operators  report  that  medical  services  are  non-existent  within 
50  miles  of  their  residences.  District  nurses  are  in  demand,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  with  their  help,  parents  and  teachers  could  combine 
forces  to  provide  better  protection  for  the  health  of  the  school  children. 
There  are  insufficient  dentists,  and  many  farmers  are  very  dissatisfied 
with  the  situation. 

Hospital  accommodation  is  inadequate.  Community  hospitals 
are  required  at  a number  of  points.  The  use  of  travelling,  clinics  and 
ambulance  planes  is  frequently  suggested,  so  that  the  facilities  we 
have  may  be  more  fully  utilized.  In  some  areas  community  hospitals 
cannot  accommodate  patients  requiring  prolonged  treatment,  and  this 
works  a hardship  on  some  families.  The  high  cost  of  hospitalization 
is  suggested  as  a deleterious  factor. 

The  prevention  of  disease  and  illness  is  deserving  of  more 
consideration  and  effort.  Health  officers  are  needed  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  community.  Educational  programmes  on  nutrition  and 
diet  habits  would  be  very  helpful.  Summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls 
as  well  as  youth  centres,  are,  in  the  mind  of  one  farmer,  a means  to 
improve  the  health  of  his  community. 

Compulsory  health  examinations  are  also  suggested  as  a means 
whereby  the  health  standards  might  be  improved.  The  farmers' 
replies  about  the  problem  of  health,  indicate  that  they  do  not  want 
something  for  nothing.  Contributory  old  age  pensions  with  a reduc- 
tion in  the  age  limit  are  desirable. 

Roads  and  Marketing 

The  farm  population  demand  an  improvement  in  Alberta  roads. 
The  three  complaints  most  frequently  registered  had  to  do  with  the 
lack  of  suitable  roads  to  schools,  to  hospitals,  and  to  markets.  Many 
people  felt  that  lack  of  transportation  for  school  children  was  directly 
due  to  impassable  roads.  This  situation  resulted  in  many  forced 
withdrawals  from  high  school.  There  are  a large  number  of  farms 
situated  more  than  ten  miles  from  a gravel  road  and  on  many 
occasions  the  occupants  feel  that  they  are  isolated  from  hospitals 
which  might  be  needed  in  an  emergency.  The  lack  of  truck  roads  to 
rail  points  for  marketing  purposes,  causes  considerable  concern  and 
economic  loss  is  a frequent  result  of  this  situation. 
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Farmers  state  that  the  use  of  all  transportation  revenue  should 
be  directed  towards  improving  the  transportation  facilities.  On  many 
reports  was  the  criticism  of  failure  to  maintain  roads  already  con- 
structed. The  improvement  of  roads  which  radiate  from  market 
•centres  is  considered  desirable  by  some. 

Snow  constitutes  an  impediment  in  many  northern  districts, 
and  a greater  use  of  snowploughs  is  recommended.  One  farmer 
points  out  that  with  the  increase  in  mechanization  of  transportation, 
research  on  permanent  roads  for  Alberta  should  be  instituted. 

Marketing  procedures  and  practices,  in  general,  seem  to  meet 
with  approval.  A considerable  number  of  those  interviewed  are  of 
the  opinion  that  co-operative  marketing  facilities  should  be  greatly 
increased.  Markets  which  are  located  nearer  to  the  areas  of  produc- 
tion are  desired,  and  decentralization  of'  the  live  stock  market  is 
deemed  advisable.  Some  farmers  express  concern  over  the  lack  of 
competition  that  exists  in  some  markets,  and  would  like  to  see  a 
broader  approach  adopted.  Markets  established  by  the  individual, 
but  controlled  to  a limited  extent  by  the  government,  are  also 
suggested. 

Education 

The  enlarged  school  districts  are  generally  accepted  as  an 
improvement.  Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  not  enough  has 
been  done  to  exploit  this  idea.  The  lack  of  adequate  school  building 
facilities  is  the  cause  of  many  comments.  The  use  of  buses  is  fav- 
oured and  it  is  suggested  that  the  service  is  not  as  extensive  as  it 
might  be.  Poor  roads  are  a factor  in  this,  but  many  feel  that  this 
effort  could  be  overcome. 

The  quality  of  Alberta  teachers  is  praised  in  a number  of  the 
reports,  but  some  co-operators  are  convinced  that  higher  salaries 
coupled  with  more  rigid  professional  requirements  will  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  standards  that  we  rightly  expect. 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  more  technical  training.  Some 
people  think  that  this  work  should  be  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
public  school  curriculum,  but  others  believe  it  could  be  postponed 
until  the  high  school  level.  Clear  agreement  on  whether  it  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  present  high  school  course,  or  become  an 
additional  effort  is  not  established,  but  some  extension  of  the  present 
system  is  asked.  Vocational  training  schools  could  find  a much 
wider  use  in  many  sections  of  the  Province.  The  art  and  science  of 
agriculture  must  be  encouraged,  and  farmers  request  that  more 
schools  for  this  training  be  established. 

The  opportunity  for  higher  education  should  be  denied  no 
person  of  ability.  Interest  free  loans,  scholarships  or  free  education 
to  the  children  and  young  men  and  women  of  promise,  can  accom- 
plish this  end. 

Adult  education  can  accomplish  a great  deal,  and  with  this  in 
view  more  frequent  lectures  and  demonstrations  should  be  made 
available.  The  establishment  of  recreational  centres  and  the  con- 
tinued enlargement  of  extension  services  are  sought  by  most  of  our 
sample  group.  Libraries  are  a real  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction, 
but  are  denied  to  many  at  the  present  time.  More  Dominion  aid  for 
education  is  suggested. 
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Miscellaneous  Suggestions 

Rural  electrification  has  been  a much  discussed  topic  of  the  past 
year,  and  consequently  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  those  interviewed  expressed  a desire  for  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  lines.  The  demand  for  electrification  is 
general  over  thq  entire  Province.  In  those  areas  conveniently 
situated,  a wider  use  of  natural  gas  is  a post-war  aim. 

The  postal  delivery  system  is  felt  to  be  inadequate  in  some 
communities  and  the  use  of  buses  as  carrying  agents  should  be  more 
generally  adopted.  The  rural  telephone  system  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  according  to  a number  of  co-operators. 

An  improvement  in  the  type  of  building  construction  on  the  farm 
would  be  worthwhile.  More  thought  could  be  given  to  the  adaptation 
union  instrument  as  a means  of  self-help  would  aid  the  farming 
community.  In  this  connection  many  people  demand  freer  govern- 
ment credit  extension. 

A feeling  prevails  that  Income  Tax  Schedules  will  have  to  be 
revised,  in  order  to  encourage  capital  investment  in  the  farm  enter- 
prise. Changes  in  taxation  methods  by  placing  a greater  reliance  on 
sales  tax,  rather  than  land  tax  are  also  desired. 

The  use  of  water  systems  and  sewage  disposal  in  small  towns 
might  be  deserving  of  more  attention. 

Insurance  facilities  for  farm  live  stock  and  buildings  should  be 
extended  and  improved.  Hail  insurance  is  too  expensive  in  some 
areas. 

War  Assets  Corporation  buildings  from  Air  Force  and  Army 
establishments,  would  make  excellent  community  centres  in  the 
opinion  of  one  farmer.  There  are  not  sufficient  old  folks'  homes. 

These  in  the  main  are  the  general  thoughts  expressed  by  the 
several  hundred  Alberta  farmers,  interviewed  in  this  survey  by  the 
Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee.  As  previously  indi- 
cated, they  are  the  product  of  individual  judgment  only. 

The  modest  expansion  of  the  farm  plant  and  its  improvement, 
the  planned  purchases  to  provide  for  more  efficiency  in  production, 
and  the  planned  purchases  for  home  conveniences  and  comforts, 
discussed  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  farm  units  at  present  occu- 
pied. 

The  requirements  of  new  farm  units  which  may  be  created  as  a 
result  of  large  settlement  programmes  in  areas  of  the  Province  now 
unoccupied,  have  not  been  a part  of  this  report. 
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II— DETAIL  OF  ESTIMATES 


Table  1. — Farmers'  Stated  Intentions  on  Crop  Acreages  in  Post-War  Years  in  relation 

to  1944. 

Farm  Survey,  January  1945,  Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee. 


North  Alberta  South  Alberta 

Land  Use  Census  Divisions  Census  Divisions  Whole 

8 to  17  1 to  7 Province 


Wheat +35  +14  +23 

Oats +8  +4  +6 

Barley +13  +16  +15 

Hay  and  Pasture +20  +18  +19 

Summerfallow — 2 — 5 — 4 


Percentage  up  ( + ) or  down  (-)  from  1944  acreages. 


Table  2. — Farmers'  Stated  Intentions  on  Live  Stock  Numbers  in  Post-War  Years  in 

relation  to  1944. 

Farm  Survey,  January  1945,  Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee. 

North  Alberta 

South  Alberta 

Census  Divisions 

Census  Divisions 

All 

8 to  17 

1 to  7 

Alberta 

Dairy  cattle 

+ 16 

+20 

+ 17 

Beef  cattle 

+40 

+23 

+29 

Hogs 

+ 11 

- 1 

+ 7 

Chickens 

+ 5 

+ 5 

+ 5 

Percentage  up  ( + ) or 

down  (-)  from  1944  numbers. 

Table  3. — Labour  Situation  on  Alberta  Farms  during  Early  Post-War  Years. 

Farm  Survey,  January  1945,  Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee. 


Family  Help 

At  home 
1944 

Expected 
to  leave 
after  the  war 

Number  in  family  expected 
to  return  to  home  farm 
after  the  war  from: 

Males,  15  years  and  over  

112,601 

6,550 

Armed  forces.. 

15,950 

Females,  15  years  and  over.. 

104,980 

7,260 

War  industry.. 

1,855 

Other  work 

2,310 

Hired  Help 

Number  of  Hired  Help 

1939 

1944 

Expected 

Post-War 

Farm  help  year  round 

14,520 

7,830 

• 22,360 

Farm  help  summer  only 

29,025 

8,580 

31,900 

Help  in  the  home 

....: 9,865 

9,600 

10,185 
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Table  4. — -Alberta  Farmers'  Post-War  Purchasing  Plans. 


Farm  Survey,  January  1945,  Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee. 


Summary 


Planned  Expenditures  on 

Dollars  (000  omitted) 

Percentage 

Housing  

88,356 

21 

Other  building  expenditures 

73,361 

17 

Other  farm  improvements 

36,384 

8 

Home  and  family 

50,081 

12 

Machinery  and  equipment 

177,454 

42 

Total  

425,636 

100 

*For  details  on  machinery  and  equipment  see  Table  5. 


Detail  of  Planned  Expenditures 


Farms  planning 

this  expenditure  Amount 


Number 
in  hundreds 

Percentage 

in  thousands 

Housing: 

$ 

Building  new  house 

258 

32 

64,061 

Additions  to  house 

176 

22 

10,075 

Completing  inside  space 

170 

21 

4,792 

Outside,  paint  and  finish 

357 

44 

5,530 

Inside  decorating 

■ 235 

29 

2,523 

Other  

138 

17 

1,375 

Other  Building  Expenditures: 

New  garage  

266 

33 

7,717 

New  bam  

265 

32 

27,525 

New  machine  shed 

244 

30 

11,241 

New  pump  house 

157 

19 

1,881 

New  granary  

337 

41 

9,257 

New  other  

141 

17 

5,744 

Repairs  to  garage 

103 

13 

915 

Repairs  to  barn 

242 

30 

5,501 

Repairs  to  machine  shed 

52 

6 

827 

Repairs  to  pump  house 

29 

4 

187 

Repairs  to  granary 

133 

16 

1,537 

Repairs  to  other 

55 

8 

1,029 

Other  Farm  Improvements: 

New  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation 

....  402 

49 

23,417 

Fencing  

422 

52 

6,900 

Wells,  dams,  dugouts 

268 

• 33 

6,068 

Home  and  Family: 

Furnace  

229 

28 

4,820 

Water  system  : 

203 

25 

6,172 

Bath  and  plumbing 

176 

22 

4,990 

Lighting  plant  

222 

27 

9,942 

Power  washer  

213 

26 

3,204 

Stove  

130 

16 

1,597 

Furniture  

244 

30 

7,696 

House  furnishings  

161 

20 

2,913 

Clothing  

274 

34 

7,802 

Other  

114 

14 

946 

Machinery  and  Equipment:* 

*For  details  on  machinery  and  equipment  see  Table  5. 
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Table  5. — Number  of  More  Important  Items  Planned  to  be  Purchased  by  Alberta 
Farmers  within  an  Approximate  Three-Year  Post-War  Period*. 

Farm  Survey,  January  1945,  Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee. 


Number 


Tractors  39,000 

Grain  binders  25,100 

Tractor  ploughs  19,300 

Automobiles  17,500 

One-way  16,750 

Seeder  14,800 

Trucks  14,700 

Hay  mowers  12,900 

Combine  (harvester)  12,000 

Grain  cleaner  7,525 

Cream  separator  7,400 

Manure  spreader 5,100 


^Details  on  Alberta  Farmers’  Post-War  Planned  Purchases  of  Farm  Machinery 
and  Implements  giving  the  types,  sizes,  and  probable  post-war  year  when 
machine  will  be  purchased  if  available,  have  been  tabulated. 

A similar  survey  on  Farm  Machinery  needs  in  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  was 
made  at  the  same  time.  More  detail  on  the  Alberta  farmer’s  machinery  require- 
ments will  be  published  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  other  provinces  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  6. — Farmers'  Stated  Intentions  on  Method  of  Financing  Post-War  Purchases. 
Farm  Survey,  January  1945,  Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee. 


Proportion  of  post-war  purchases 

to  be  provided  from  Percentage 


Savings  23 

Current  income  58 

Instalment  credit  11 

Borrowing  8 

Total  100 


III— THE  MECHANICS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a Province  as  large  as  Alberta,  statements 
could  be  obtained  from  only  a small  proportion  of  its  farmers,  and  the 
problem  was  one  of  obtaining  statements  from  a truly  representative 
body,  and  of  estimating  from  these  aggregates  to  give  the  overall 
estimates  of  the  Province. 

The  most  complete  and  indeed  the  only  source  of  information 
respecting  the  number  of  farms,  their  sizes,  acreage,  and  live  stock 
numbers  of  the  Province  is  the  Dominion  Census,  and  supplementary 
reports  based  on  figures  assembled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  each 
year  following  a mid-year  survey.  These  data  with  an  adjustment 
in  the  number  of  farms  for  reasons  explained  later  in  the  report,  were 
used  in  arriving  at  estimates  on  Alberta's  farmers'  plans. 

Selection  of  Sample 

It  was  decided  to  ask  for  statements  from  2,500  farmers  within 
the  Province,  or  approximately  2Vz  per  cent  of  the  99,732  given  in 
the  1941  Census  count.  The  distribution  of  these  was  arrived  at  in 
the  following  manner.  From  a type  of  farming  map,  with  boundaries 
shifted  to  avoid  splitting  municipal  divisions,  the  Province  was 
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divided  into  26  areas.  For  each  area  the  number  of  farms  required 
for  a 2 Yz  per  cent  sample  was  determined.  On  the  basis  of  approxi- 
mately 12  statements  for  each  point,  the  number  of  points  from  which 
to  obtain  the  required  number  of  statements  was  calculated  for  each 
area.  The  location  of  the  points  central  to  the  farms  to  be  selected 
was  chosen  by  reference  to  an  arrayed  list  of  railway  points  accord- 
ing to  the  long-time  wheat  yield  of  the  district  served  by  the  point.* 
The  points  were  chosen  from  the  arrayed  list  by  selecting  every  third 
or  every  fifth,  etc.,  depending  on  the  number  of  points  on  the  list,  so 
that  as  many  would  be  chosen  from  the  low  yield  districts  as  the  high 
yield  ones,  and  also,  avoiding  the  selection  of  two  points  which  lay 
fairly  close  together. 

Having  selected  the  point,  a line  was  drawn  through  it  per- 
pendicular to  the  main  rail  transportation  route,  and  each  section  on 
the  line  in  the  two  directions  from  the  point  for  six  miles  back  marked 
for  a statement.  Where  a lake  occurred,  or  land  of  which  it  was 
known  that  no  one  resided  thereon,  the  line  was  shifted  to  one  side 
of  the  known  unoccupied  area.  The  direction  to  the  enumerators 
was  to  obtain  a statement  from  one  occupant  on  each  marked  section. 
If  it  were  unoccupied,  then  the  nearest  accessible  occupant  to  the 
right  or  left  of  this  marked  section  was  to  be  canvassed.  The  reason 
for  this  selection  on  a line  crossing  at  right  angles,  the  main  rail 
transportation  route  was,  that  nearer  the  trading  centre  farms  are 
more  fully  developed  and  improved,  and  consequently  their  situation 
and  future  requirements  would  differ  from  those  farms  farther  remote. 
While  there  are  exceptions,  this-  is  generally  true. 


The  Enumeration 

As  the  farm  survey  was  only  one  part  of  the  provincial-wide 
survey  which  included  also  surveys  of  urban  householders,  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  industrial  establishments  as  well  as  municipal 
governments,  machinery  was  set  up  to  assemble  the  information 
including  that  required  of  the  farmers.  The  machinery  provided  for 
the  division  of  the  Province  into  25  regions  (differs  from  the  above 
mentioned  type  of  farm  map)  with  a local  committee  in  one  strategic 
larger  centre  in  each  region.  The  local  committee  consisted  of  a 
chairman  and  secretary,  as  well  as  a number  of  committee  men,  one 
of  whom  was  responsible  for  the  farm  survey.  In  most  regions  the 
District  Agriculturist  was  the  farm  survey  committee  member.  This 
local  official  selected  the  enumerators, . and  the  12  statements  from 
each  point  were  thought  to  be  a large  enough  number  from  one 
volunteer  worker,  and  of  course  it  did  provide  for  a wider  dis- 
tribution of  responses.  However,  it  also  meant  that  a larger  number 
of  untrained  workers  were  used  which  is  not  always  satisfactory 
in  enumerating  economic  data.  It  was  suggested  from  the  central 
office  that  elevator  agents  be  used  in  the  enumeration,  and  there 
were  more  of  this  class  used  than  any  other.  In  a few  instances 
the  committee  member  did  much  of  the  enumeration  himself. 


*See,  Andrew  Stewart,  “Crop  Insurance  in  Alberta’’,  p.  51,  March  1945.  Prepared 
from  wheat  yield  data  by  railway  points.  ‘Appraisers  Manual  of  Grain  Yields, 
1925  to  1940;  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye  and  Flax;  A 16-Year  Record  by  Stations; 
Alberta.’  Sanford  Evans  Statistical  Service,  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Later  yield 
data  in  ‘Wheat  Yield  by  Towns,  1943’.  Sanford  Evans  Statistical  Service. 
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The  survey  form  contained  eight  sections,  two  of  which  asked  for 
comments  and  suggestions  of  farm  co-operator  on  community  needs, 
and  an  appraisal  by  the  enumerator  of  the  interviewed  farmer's 
co-operation.  The  other  sections  of  the  schedule  were  factual  ques- 
tions and  contained  approximately  500  questions  of  which  possibly 
200  items  were  entered  for  the  usual  co-operator.  On  the  whole  the 
enumeration  appeared  to  be  fairly  well  done.  About  8 per  cent  of 
those  returned  were  not  tabulated  on  account  of  incompleteness,  an 
obviously  wrong  interpretation,  and  also  on  account  of  evidence  of 
wilful  distortion  of  the  truth. 

There  was  distributed  to  the  208  chosen  points  in  the  Province, 
2,500  blanks,  instructions  to  enumerators,  maps  indicating  the 
sections  selected,  and  forms  for  checking  the  completion  of  a state- 
ment and  notation  of  any  changes  made  in  the  location  of  the  farm, 
enumerated  from  the  one  originally  selected. 

Out  of  2,500  schedules  distributed  from  the  central  office,  1,567 
were  returned.  Of  these  1,229  were  obtained  from  farms  located  on 
the  sections  marked  for  selection,  and  307  were  from  farms  other  than 
those  specifically  selected  by  the  central  office;  but  in  many  instances 
these  latter  were  located  so  that  it  could  be  considered  the  enum- 
erator followed  the  central  office's  direction  for  selection.  There  were 
31  where  the  information  as  to  the  location  of  the  farm  selected  was 
not  supplied  with  the  returned  blank.  Thus  for  about  one  in  five 
schedules  returned,  there  was  a selection  made  other  than  on  the 
section  marked.  As  noted,  however,  many  of  the  20  per  cent  were 
from  the  nearest  accessible  occupant  to  the  section  marked. 


Procedure  Followed  in  Arriving  at  Estimates 

In  calculating  the  overall  estimates  for  the  Province  in  numbers 
of  hired  help,  post-war  acreage  intentions,  live  stock  numbers, 
numbers  of  machines,  dollar  value  of  post-war  intentions,  etc.,  for 
calculating,  the  Province  was  divided  into  two  parts— south  and 
north.  The  southern  part  included  census  divisions  numbers  1 to  7, 
the  northern  part  numbers  8 to  17.  Within  the  southern  part  the 
sample  farms  were  divided  into  three  size  groups:  1 to  3 quarters, 
4 to  6 quarters,  and  7 quarters  or  more.  Within  the  northern  part,  the 
size  groups  were:  1 to  2 quarters,  3 to  4 quarters,  and  5 quarters  or 
more. 

The  number  of  farms  by  the  same  size  groups  as  reported  in 
1942  Census,  were  used  in  arriving  at  aggregate  estimates;  except 
that  the  farms  reported  in  the  Census  less  than  100  acres  were 
ignored,  and  from  the  smallest  size  grouping  the  non-resident  farms 
were  deducted.*  Estimated  on  this  basis,  the  number  of  resident 
operated  farm  units  in  Alberta  is  approximately  32,000. 

*In  sample  studies  of  farm  businesses  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  fewer 
operating  units  in  a census  enumeration  district  than  the  census  count  records. 
This  is  due  on  the  one  hand  to  including  for  the  study  of  the  farm  as  a unit,  all 
parcels  under  one  farm  organization,  farmed  from  the  same  headquarters  with 
the  same  equipment,  such  as  a father  and  son  arrangement;  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  parcel  or  parcels  belonging  to  a farm  unit  being  counted  in  the  census 
count  as  a separate  farm  because  these  lie  in  another  census  enumeration 
district;  or  in  other  words  there  occurs  some  duplication  in  the  count  of  farms 
or  parts  of  farms.  In  studies  of  farm  businesses  in  southern  Saskatchewan  where 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  to  check  the  differences  in  the  counts  of  farm 
business  units  and  the  census  counts  of  farms  over  a wide  area  the  former  is 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  number  given  in  census  for  the  same  enumera- 
tion unit.  The  same  duplication  occurs  in  municipal  counts  of  farms,  where  one 
farm  lies  in  two  municipalities.  This  applies  to  count  of  farm  units  only. 
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On  this  basis,  total  1944  cultivated  acreage  is  determined  from 
the  sample,  was  about  7 per  cent  higher  than  the  provincial  estimates, 
the  number  of  hogs  on  farms  estimated  from  the  sample  checked 
within  14  per  cent  of  the  provincial  estimates,  and  number  of  cattle 
on  farms  within  7 per  cent  of  provincial  estimates.  The  provincial 
estimates  on  cattle  and  hog  numbers  are  from  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  survey  of  live  stock  numbers  made  in  June  1944,  which 
was  made  six  months  before  the  sample  farm  survey  of  the  Alberta 
Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee.  It  was  felt  that  the  weighting 
for  the  different  size  groups  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the 
Province,  thus  arrived  at,  was  reasonably  satisfactory  to  arrive  at 
the  aggregate  estimates  for  the  Province. 
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